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of Attica, Isocrates founded that of all literature". 
One particular feature of that survival is studied in 
an interesting lecture delivered at Oxford, June 6, 
1913, by the well-known Ciceronian scholar, Professor 
Albert C. Clark, on Prose Rhythm in English (Oxford 
University Press). Professor Saintsbury, in his 
History of English Prose Rhythm, expresses himself 
in his usual vehement style as utterly opposed to "the 
attempt to show how a prose-harmonist should develop 
his harmony". The author's lecture concerns itself 
with Professor Saintsbury's book, deplores "his lack 
of positive results", accepts his collection of perfect 
examples of prose rhythm, and proceeds to deduce 
some rules for the close of sentences. "For the origin 
of prose rhythm", says Professor Clark, "we must 
go to Cicero". That he does in his lecture, comparing 
Cicero's sentence-endings (clausulae) with the accepted 
endings of later Latin prose (cursus) and then with the 
practice of English writers. "The rhythm of English", 
he concludes, "is mixed, like the nation itself, and the 
mixture constitutes its charm. In this respect English 
differs from medieval prose and frequently presents 
analogies to the freer system of Cicero and Demos- 
thenes". Most authorities when speaking of Cicero's 
rhythm would couple with him Isocrates rather than 
Demosthenes. 

Another recent work studies the school of Isocrates: 
The Influence of Isocrates on Cicero, Dionysius and 
Aristides (Yale University Press). Mr. Harry Morti- 
mer Hubbell, the author, in presenting this thesis in 
candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
asserts that his "account of Isocrates' theories will be 
somewhat one-sided". He does not "attempt to 
trace the influence exerted by his theories of rhythm, 
or by his style", but deals "only with the larger aspect 
of his pedagogical purpose". Mr. Hubbell's essay 
belongs to that growing class of works which the histori- 
cal method of studying literature has fostered and which 
strives to trace the ideas of authors back to their 
sources. Read Pock's Catalogus Dissertationum, 
and under the name of every Greek and Latin author 
will be found a generous sprinkling of Forties and 
Queilen. Mr. Hubbell's essay is valuable for the history 
of rhetoric and emphasizes the practical tendencies 
of Isocrates in his teaching. How impatient Isocrates 
would be with the modem distinction implied in the 
disparaging use of the term rhetoric! Isocrates would 
not admit that anything was rhetoric unless its contents 
were solid and substantial. After the many discus- 
sions of Isocrates as a stylist, it is good to have the 
substance of his teaching thrown into prominence 
as it is by Mr. Hubbell. Yet if the old Greek orator 
had a school of rhetoric to-day, he would not use 
Mr. Hubbell's book in class. Sources and develop- 
ment and evolution belong to history, not to literature. 
These subjects are contributions to science, not exer- 
cises in art. Isocrates taught the art of oratory. 
Aristotle would have welcomed Mr. Hubbell into his 
school. 

Novitiate of St. Andrew, _ _ _ 

Poughkeepsie. FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 



REVIEWS 

The Anabasis of Xenophon. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Commentary, by Augustus Taber Murray. 
Chicago and New York: Scott, Forseman and 
Company (1914). Pp. IH+335 + 130. $1.60. 
This edition includes the entire Anabasis. The 
first four books are edited with notes at the foot of the 
page. The text of the last three books, without 
commentary, is added to be available for sight reading. 
It would have been an improvement if the topics 
treated in the narrative and the speeches had been 
inserted at frequent intervals, particularly in the last 
three books. Also, the new words found in these 
books might well have been explained at the foot of 
the page, together with some necessary hints in sight 
work. This task is now left to the teacher. The 
vocabulary, however, covers the entire work. 

The Introduction treats with due sense of propor- 
tion and in a lucid and interesting way the following 
topics: Xenophon, his Life, Character and Writings; 
Persia to the Time of Cyrus the Younger; Cyrus and 
his Expedition; Prominent Personages; Style of the 
Anabasis; The Speeches in the Anabasis. The editor 
is justified in reducing the amount of space commonly 
allotted to military details. 

There are maps of Greece and of the route of the 
Ten Thousand, and plans illustrating manoeuvres 
described in the text. In addition there are four fine 
full page illustrations, of the Greek hoplite, Marsyas, 
Delphi, and the Wrestlers. There should be many 
more illustrations distributed throughout text and 
Vocabulary. 

The Commentary, as a whole, is a careful, well- 
ba'anced and creditable piece of work. It embraces 
a wide range of topics, including antiquities, manners, 
and customs, military matters, mythology, athletics, 
religion, geography, contrasted use in Greek and 
English, style, syntax, word-analysis, word-order — 
a variety sufficient to bear out the hope of the editor 
"not to allow the stress laid upon grammar to prevent 
the student from feeling the charm of the story, or 
from becoming interested in Xenophon as writer and as 
man". 

Primary emphasis, however, is necessarily laid upon 
the grammatical side. One who assimilates the infor- 
mation conveyed in this field will carry away with him 
a knowledge of much vital, grammatical and stylistic 
usage; e. g., to mention a few important points noted, 
the preference of the negative for the aorist and the 
difference between the aorist and the imperfect, 
when used with the negative, the use of Mm com- 
monly with military connotation, of ylyrarBcu as 
passive of Totetv, of the passive xoieSrftu employed 
of poetical composition, of <UoiW with the infinitive 
employed of hearsay, of the participle of fact, of 
the active voice used with a reflexive pronoun in, 
case of unusual action, the limited range of the pluperfect 
els not used with the singular of a personal object, 
el ti /«} regularly employed of the unfavorable alter- 
native, the informal omission of S with the vocative, 
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epx°/«" rarely used except in the present indica- 
tive, 0i;m' regularly used if a verb of saying is repeated 
with indirect discourse. But it is hardly accurate 
to say that "the fut. is of all tenses the one least apt 
to change to the opt. in indir. quests, or quotations" 
(pages 196-197), since the imperfect and pluperfect 
and all secondary tenses with iv regularly remain 
unchanged in mood, and in dependent clauses all 
secondary tenses and usually the present indicative 
do not change to the optative. Doubtless the future 
and the perfect in independent statements were more 
often retained in the indicative than were the present 
and the aorist, but in indirect questions the aorist 
indicative was generally retained, for here the aorist 
optative usually represents the aorist subjunctive. 
Again, is it true that with d77^\Xu "the participle 
is infrequent" in indirect discourse (p. 121), or did the 
editor mean to say this of the infinitive? 

Two admirable features of the Commentary stand 
out prominently — the constant attention paid to word- 
order and emphasis by position, and the stress laid on 
tense-distinctions. These are vital matters, which 
through inadequate emphasis the learner usually fails 
to comprehend and appreciate. But I should dispute 
the statement that "a postponed sub <ject> is regularly 
to be emphasized" (p. 46), for quite as often the pur- 
pose is to give the verb more prominence, the subject 
being added merely for clearness, or the altered posi- 
tion may be due to euphony or rhythm. 

Three standard Grammars are referred to. The 
cross-references are numerous and with few exceptions 
seem to be accurate. But there are more references 
than the student will use. Particularly annoying are 
chain references; e.g. the note on Taprjaav (1.4.7) 
refers to 1.2.14, where we are simply referred to 1.1.62, 
and there information is given that is furnished by the 
Vocabulary. Still more vexing is the note at 4.2.29 
on iiri(j>(iivev, for, after following a chain of references 
without getting any information we come upon the 
query, "force of the prep.?" Such continuous cross- 
references tend to undermine a student's respect for 
references. 

The Commentary is particularly open to criticism 
for giving too much translation. Notes at the foot of 
the page are desirable, but unnecessary translation 
should be rigorously excluded. Why duplicate in 
the notes, as the editor does on so many pages, transla- 
tion and information contained in the Vocabulary? 
Why, for example, tell the student in the note that 
virr)piT-/)(rriTe (p. 195) means 'supply' instead of leaving 
him to find in the Vocabulary the primary meaning of 
the word, with derivation, and thus see the transi- 
tion to the secondary meaning there cited for this 
particular passage? Why lead the student to infer 
that tc\cvtui> (p. 228) is an adverb by simply translat- 
ing it 'finally', when the same translation with citation 
and full explanation is given in the Vocabulary? 
Similarly, on page 231, at least five of the translations 
are unnecessary. See also page 236, page 134. But 



there is no need of multiplying instances. Students 
are ever ready to accept a free rendering without 
ascertaining exactly why it is correct, and this 
weakness must not be cultivated. 

"The Vocabulary", says the editor, ". . . is con- 
densed, and is meant to supply only what the student 
of Xenophon needs and can use . . . particularly 
. . . in the matter of etymologies, . . . and 
. . . of verb forms". Such condensation, in the 
reviewer's opinion, is carried a little too far, although 
in most points the Vocabulary is satisfactory. Many 
more cognate and Greek loan words in English might 
have been given with profit. Interest in Greek and 
knowledge of both languages are promoted by noting 
the important Greek element in English. In this 
Vocabulary no loan words are given for imia, ve*p6i, 
ivdpuiros, 8p6/xos, <pi\os, Bdvaros, tt6\is, vttvos, etc. Since 
icthyology and ornithology are given, why not 
ophthalmology and otology? Why not aristocrat 
as well as oligarchy? 

Some of the definitions are rather meager. For 
instance, yiyvdo-Kui is not adequately defined by "know, 
learn, recognize". For eare, 'while' is not given, 
although it occurs twice in this sense in the Anabasis. 
The treatment of dUi is rather scant, and the defini- 
tion of dXXA yip, "often implying an ellipsis, but 
. . . for", is unsatisfactory, and likewise "and . 
. . . for", as a definition of *al yip. The editor 
stresses too much the supposed ellipsis, of which the 
Greeks were unconscious. The student should not 
be encouraged to translate by such cumbrous phrases 
as "but (no more of this) for", "and (with the more 
plausibility) for". 

In the case of prepositions, the meaning of some of 
them in composition is given; this should be done in 
the case of all. Of poetic words, several are so desig- 
nated in the Vocabulary, others are not; all should be. 
Under <r%5fw the definition, "escape", etc., should be 
given for the passive as well as the middle. 

The system of references to chapter and section in 
the Vocabulary but to chapter and line in the Com- 
mentary causes some inconvenience and confusion 
which would have been avoided by uniformity in 
practice. 

The book is bound and printed in attractive form 
and there are very few typographical errors. With its 
many strong points, this is a valuable addition to the 
number of excellent editions of the Anabasis. 
Columbia U.viversitv. ROSCOE GUERNSEY. 



Spain under the Roman Empire. By E. S. Bouchier. 
Oxford: B. H. Blackwell (1914). Pp. 200. 5 shill- 
ings net. 

Mr. Bouchier, author of Life and Letters in Roman 
Africa (Oxford: Blackwell, 1913), has now passed 
the pillars of Hercules and gives us a similar study 
of the peninsula whose fortunes have always been so 
closely united with those of Mauretania. He has read 



